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Thinking about women has expanded beyond the categories that once marked the 
emergence of feminist communication theory. While several seminal articles (Rakow 1986, 
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Steeves 1987) well mapped the dimensions of feminist communication work in its early stages, 
and van Zoonen (1984) comprehensively summarized its growth and spread in its adulthood, 
feminist communication studies have now developed beyond even these imaginative 
characterizations. In fact, the main difficulty of writing an essay like this at the present moment 
is one of definition: feminist communication theory has grown so rapidly over the past two 
decades that, as a body of work, it has transcended its early identity. It is now essential to pose 
the question: what is feminist communication theory? and more specifically, what is “feminist” 
about feminist theory in communication at present? and finally, what lessons can 
communication theory generally learn from this more specific body of work? 

The issue of identity in this field is newly problematic for a number of reasons. First, the 
notion of identity itself has been interrogated in communication studies, largely under the aegis 
of postmodernist and poststructuralist influences. While once Rakow could define the 
components of media study by differentiating work centered on producers, texts, and audiences, 
in the era following postmodernism’s critique of representation it is no longer possible to neatly 
differentiate these arenas. 1 

Just to offer one example, Grossberg and Radway in several postmodernist-inspired works 
(Grossberg 1988, Radway 1988) criticized audience study which gave false coherence to the 
subjectivity of audience members. Ang (1996) builds on this criticism in her recent work which 
criticizes those (including myself) who use categories (such as class, race, and gender) too neatly 
in performing audience analyses. Feminist theorist Judith Butler’s (1990, 1993) much-quoted 
works on gender as performance inform these and other recent critiques in communication 
studies which seek to discuss communication processes while eschewing fixed categories of 
identity. 

At the heart of this “revolution” in the definition and identity of the categories of feminist 

communication study is the implosion of gender itself as a concept. While early feminist work 

1 I am extremely indebted to Lisa McLaughlin for putting this point precisely this way, and 
citing Rakow in doing so, in personal correspondence. My entire discussion here owes much to 
my communications with her about the topic of this essay. 
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in most disciplines focused on filling in the female equivalent to the highly masculinized 
categories which characterized almost all academic study in Western universities, new 
discussions question the dichotomization of gender categories from several directions. While 
anthropologist Sherry Ortner once wrote an essay entitled “Is Female to Male as Nature is to 
Culture?” (1979), recent work avoids such bilateral—indeed, such structural thinking, seeking to 
escape its self-conscious adherence to categorical boundaries. Feminist essays in our field today, 
influenced by the sweeping power of Foucault and poststructuralist theory, are more likely to 
focus on how these categories are deployed to impose order on a chaotic reality rather than to 
flesh out their dichotomous meanings, as was Ortner’s goal. Some employ a postmodernist 
critique of language and its categories, and have been central to much current feminist theory 
which has gone about the business of re-seeing and reconceptualizing traditional feminist topics 
through new theoretical lenses. These theorize — or attempt to theorize — various ways in 
which power is deployed, and infuses our language and communicative processes. 

Another set of critiques which have turned feminist theory on its head, and in some cases 
have set the stage for postmodernist categorical challenges, are those which have challenged the 
essentialism, and accompanying biases, which have informed the definition of “women” in much 
feminist research. Early feminist research has now been widely criticized for the white, Western, 
middle-class, and heterosexist biases which have informed its research samples and theoretical 
categories. These criticisms have proceeded from multicultural, postcolonial, and other 
theoretical traditions that seek to decenter research agendas that use the category of “woman” in 
a manner which foregrounds problems and issues of concern primarily to white, middle-class, 
Western, and heterosexual women. 

Changes in feminist media theory are not only connected to changes in feminism — but 
also to changes in media theory, some of which have been prompted by these same 
developments in the theoretical terrains of the humanities and the social sciences. Media studies 
in most national contexts lies poised between the two, and affected by changes in each — and, as 
an interdisciplinary endeavor, is also affected by changes in the various disciplines in which 
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media research occurs, specifically history, sociology, women’s studies (itself an 
interdisciplinary location), English, political science, and others. So there is a great deal to cover 
in a discussion of feminist media studies today. 

Since I can’t map the entire terrain of this field in a brief article, let me begin by carving 
out three specific arenas for my focus here, each of which foregrounds a particular set of 
theoretical insights drawn from the central theoretical debates which characterize the field: 

Feminism, Difference, and Identity: Work which highlights the experiences of those who 
have remained unheard, and gives voice to that which has remained unspoken. This also 
includes theoretical debates about difference, their impact on the terms of feminist research, and 
the implications of these debates for representing women, and differences among them. 

Feminism and the Public Sphere: In this section, I look at the rise of the importance of 
historical work on media. Specifically, I examine the impact of this work on debates about the 
role of media in facilitating — or hindering — public debate, both historically and currently. 
Feminist work in this area tends to focus on giving voice to those previously unheard, such as 
women, members of underrepresented groups, and others whose ideas have not previously 
entered public debate. This category also includes much work that traditionally, in the 
communication field, has previously come under the category of “audience” research, which I 
argue now is considerably broader in scope than it was originally, partly because of the influence 
of public sphere theory. 

New Technologies and the Body: Feminism at the Postmodernist Margins: Work which 
incorporates the traditional dimensions of feminist research into broader questions about media, 
technology, and the relationship of both to the body. This body of work has challenged 
traditional dichotomies between the “natural” and the “technological,” and has uncovered some 
of the underlying connections between these two seemingly exclusive categories, potentially 
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transforming the study of technology which is so central to our field. 

Of course, these three categories are not entirely exclusive, neat divisors of a field which 
is messy, crowded, and full of overlapping and contradictory perspectives. Much feminist 
research falls into more than one of these categories, so they should be read as dominant 
impulses guiding different feminist theoretical products, rather than inclusive descriptions of 
discrete categories. Nevertheless, for each of these categories, I will discuss one or two 
exemplars of research in this new tradition, by which I seek to illustrate the most salient features 
of each mode of research, and its main contributions to media theory generally. 

1. Feminism, Difference, and Identity 

The notion of difference — in feminist theorist Rita Felski’s terms, the “doxa” of 
difference (1987:1) — is perhaps the single most important development in feminist theory over 
the last ten years. Very simply, what this means is that a focus on differences of various sorts — 
differences among women, in particular — has challenged the focus on the category of “woman” 
which had come to dominate feminist theory. As Felski recounts, the ascendance of difference 
over identity has a particular history and meaning in feminism: 

The origins of feminist thought are usually attributed to such figures as Mary 
Wollstonecraft, who drew on Enlightenment ideals to protest against the 
subordination of women. Yet such ideals, it soon transpired, were not congenial 
friends of feminism but merely masks for a phallocentric logic based on the 
tyranny of identity. Second-wave feminists sought instead to reclaim the 
feminine; women’s liberation lay in the affirmation of their irreducible difference 
rather than in the pursuit of an illusory goal of equality. This gynocentric ideal in 
turn has lost much of its power, thanks to the ascent of poststructuralism as well 
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as to extensive criticisms of its political exclusions and biases. As a result, we are 
now in a postmodern condition, where female difference has fragmented into 
multiple differences and any appeal to general ideals or norms can only be 
considered politically questionable and theoretically naive. (Felski 1997: 1) 

So in feminism, difference is seen as dethroning an essentialist notion of “woman,” which 
dominated much of the feminist theory of the 1970's and 1980's. As Felski notes, female 
difference, in the age of postmodernism, has “fragmented”; the era of seeking female “essence” 
has past. 

The impact of this doxa on feminist media theory has been extensive. Bom in the era of 
equality, maturing in the period of the second wave, feminist media theory has gone through 
several stages and embraced varying perspectives. Initially a project of the search for women’s 
equality, and demonstrating its absence, in the 1980's feminist media theory largely was 
preoccupied with reclaiming the feminine, a concept it at the same time sought to define. 
Extensive work on soap operas (Liebes and Livingstone 1995, Modleski 1982, Seiter et al. 1989, 
Brown 1990, 1994), romances (Radway 1984, Douglas 1983, Snitow 1983), melodrama 
(Gledhill 1987, Mulvey 1975), and other media genres specifically of interest to women 
dominated feminist work in this era. Articles such as Modleski’s (1982) attempt to investigate 
the relationship between “Soap Opera and Women’s Time,” with its naive reference to 
“women’s” as a collective entity, peppered our literature, which above all was characterized by a 
faith in “the feminine,” and a faith in what the analysis of feminine forms would reveal." 

The rise of difference theory has shaken permanently our faith in such grand narrative 
investigations, revealing the biases such naive uses of terms like “woman,” and “the feminine,” 
concealed. Feminist media studies is now neither a search for the sources of inequality between 
men and women vis-a-vis representation in media, nor its effects; nor is it affirmation of the 
value of the feminine, as it is represented in media or in different forms of reception. Instead, 

" Reprinted as Chapter Four of Modleski (1982: 85-109). 
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feminist media studies, influenced by the strength of feminist theories of difference, focuses on 
incorporating the acknowledgment of difference — of various sorts. Studies of both 
representation and reception now incorporate this knowledge of the power of difference — 
though what this means can vary dramatically, depending on the way difference and its meaning 
is interpreted by particular scholars. 

In theoretical terms, the focus on difference has meant a vacillation in feminist media 
theory between very abstract discussions of the meaning and importance of difference, and very 
particularistic, often personal discussions describing specific “differences.” So, for example, in a 
debate between Ien Ang and Rita Felski in a recent issue of the leading feminist journal Signs 
(Autumn 1997), Felski challenges Ang’s claim that differences between women lead to 
incommensurable interpretations and theoretical perspectives. The example used to illustrate this 
debate is the set of competing readings of the pop singer Madonna allegedly offered by those 
coming from different racially determined perspectives. Many white feminists, according to 
Ang, have celebrated Madonna as a postmodern symbol of resistive femininity, a “postmodern 
proto feminist heroine” (Ang 1995: 63). They cite her daring satirization of female sexuality — 
many white commentators, such as those collected in Schwichtenberg (1993), see her as “a 
woman who manages to create a cultural space where she can invent and play with daring 
representations of feminine sexuality while remaining in control and in charge” (Ang 1995:63). 

Ang juxtaposes these interpretations to the perspective offered by the black feminist 
theorist bell hooks, arguing that Madonna is a feminist figure only from a specifically white 
perspective: 

In part, many black women who are disgusted by Madonna’s flaunting of sexual 
experience are enraged because the very image of sexual agency that she is able to 
project and affirm with material gain has been the stick this society has used to 
justify its continued beating and assault on the black female body, (hooks 1992: 

159-160; quoted in Ang 1995: 63) 



Ang contrasts these two positions as evidence of the incommensurability of white and black 
feminist perspectives: 


What we see exemplified here is a fundamental incommensurability between two 
competing feminist knowledges, dramatically exposing an irreparable chasm 
between a white and a black feminist truth. No harmonious compromise or 
negotiated consensus is possible here. (Ang 1995: 64) 


Felski critiques Ang’s notion of incommensurability, claiming that even Ang’s example 
of divergent interpretations of Madonna does not warrant such an extreme conclusion. Both 
readings, Felski argues, “are shaped by overlapping conceptual frameworks and discursive 
regimes,” enabling each to use terms such as identity , the self, and oppression (1997:13). In 
addition, Felski claims that in summarizing the white position at least (and possibly the black 
feminist position as well), Ang has created a false unity, a straw [wo] man: 

I remain unconvinced...that race is necessarily the primary or most salient issue in 
disagreements over Madonna, which are also heavily shaped by generational and 
disciplinary divisions...[WJhite feminists...are often very critical of Madonna, 
whom they perceive as buying into, rather than subverting, patriarchal notions of 
feminine beauty. (1997:13, n. 5) 

At issue for feminist media theory in this debate is the possibility of critical dialogue 
across racial and other divides. Given the chance to respond to Felski’s critique in the Signs 
forum, while Ang grants some credit to Felski’s criticism of incommensurability as an 
unproductive strategy, she also holds fast to her — and feminism’s — need for recourse to such a 
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term. Her primary evidence is her own experience as a woman of color, and its 
incommensurability with the experiences of white feminists (or, more specifically, white 
feminists’ lack of comparable experiences of discrimination, invisibility, and cruelty). While 
claiming she does “not intend to claim the authority of ‘experience” here” (1997: 59), Ang 
proceeds to do exactly that. In this, she parallels a trend in recent feminist media studies work, 
which elaborates and draws on experiences of difference, and by focusing thus, often implies an 
incommensurability of theoretical dialogue with others in the feminist community. 

This debate echoes a broader set of issues plaguing the ascendance of difference theory 
within feminism. There is a clash between the political utility of retaining a category of 
“woman” which implies some level of identity or similarity between women of different class, 
racial, ethnic, and sexual groups, and the recognition that often the unified category of “woman” 
has meant primarily, white, middle-class, heterosexual women only, to the exclusion of issues 
and interests pertaining to other women occupying identities more marginally located in Western 
culture. Most feminist theorists addressing this issue argue not for the incommensurability of 
analysis between the dominant and others that Ang advocates, but put forth a more tempered 
version of the recognition of difference and its importance, involving, as Flax offers, the 
recommendation that 

Feminist theories, like other forms of postmodernism, should encourage us to 
tolerate and interpret ambivalence, ambiguity, and multiplicity as well as expose 
the roots of our needs for imposing order and structure no matter how arbitrary 
and oppressive these needs may be. If we do our work well, reality will appear 
even more unstable, complex and disorderly than it does now. (Flax 1990:56-7, 
quoted in Ang 1995: 67) 

The upshot of this debate for feminist media studies has been ultimately productive for 
the field. It has turned our attention from an almost exclusive preoccupation with the 
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representation, production, and reception issues of white, middle-class, Western, heterosexual 
women, to a more inclusive concern with issues pertinent to a variety of other women as well. 
Works such as Valdivia’s Feminism. Multiculturalism, and the Media: Global Diversities 
(SAGE, 1995) focus on including a range of identity perspectives — Latina, Asian American, 
African American, Native American/First Nation, Jewish American, and Portuguese (Lugo) 
American — in works focusing on media production and representation. It has also made us 
sensitive to the interrelationships between these perspectives, and those of the dominant culture. 
These insights have informed the growing body of postcolonial theory, which has been highly 
influential in feminist perspectives on difference (Gandhi 1998; Spivak 1999). This perspective 
has decentered Western liberal feminism, calling into question the ways in which the latter has 
silenced voices other than its own. It is the question of suppressed voices which we take up in 
the next section, focusing on the public sphere and the communicative exchanges enabled by it. 

2. Feminism and the Public Sphere 

In this category, I include new research which looks at the way media, both historical 
developments in media, and contemporary media formations, enable and facilitate a public 
sphere for women’s democratic participation. Most of this work draws from Habermas’ vast 
body of work, particularly his historical and theoretical conceptualization of the public sphere 
embodied in his 1989 work, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere: An Inquiry into 
a Category of Bourgeois Society . 111 In this work, Habermas sets out a very idealistic version of 
the way in which public debate took place in certain settings, among certain groups, as bourgeois 
society developed. The work has been widely criticized both from an historical perspective, 1V 
and also, particularly important for our purposes, for the particular lines drawn in its assumptions 
between the public and private spheres of society, and the implications these have for women’s 
Of course, this major work can hardly be adequately summarized in this short paper. 
iv See particularly Eley (1992) and Landes (1988). 
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role in society, for the possibility of women’s participation in the public sphere, and for the 
possibiltiy that issues pertaining to women will be defined as discussable there. In this respect, 
Nancy Fraser’s seminal article, “What’s Feminist About Critical Theory? The Case of Habermas 
and Gender” served a critical role in generating, and concretizing, this line of argument/ 

Fraser’s work (1989, 1990, 1992) has inspired a plethora of more recent feminist work 
which is indebted to public sphere theory, but wary of many of its assumptions, and particularly 
of its implications for women. Much of this work has been influential in current communication 
theory, and current feminist theory. For example, Fraser herself has analyzed the Anita 
Hill/Clarence Thomas televised debates from the perspective of what they mean for the existence 
of a public sphere in our society; of the role television plays in facilitating, and limiting, debate; 
and the place women, and what are defined as “private” issues, do — or, in this case, do not — 
play in that debate (1992). According to her argument, Thomas was successful in the televised 
hearings at limiting public inquity into what he defined as his “private” life, and in so doing he 
limited the ability of feminists seeking to lift sexual harassment from the realm of the “private,” 
and put it instead on the agenda of public debate. Ironically, Hill was unable to limit similarly 
inquiry into her private life, inquiry which only served to delegitimate further the sexual 
harassment issue. 

McLaughlin (1995) deftly summarizes the impact, and importance, of the public sphere 
literature for feminist communication theory. While pointing to the incisiveness of Fraser’s (and 
others’) critiques of the Habermasian formulation, she notes that certain major questions remain 
unsolved in the feminist debates over these issues. In particular, the role of the media remain 
undertheorized in most of the feminist critiques. Why is it, she asks, that public debate about 
feminism in the mainstream media rests so heavily on “postfeminist” figures and celebrities like 
Camille Paglia and Katie Roiphie, while less commercialized figures and media products remain 
inaccessible to the majority of women (1995: 45)? Also, and perhaps most unfortunate, feminist 
theorists of the public sphere have remained unable to incorporate theories of difference into 


Reprinted in Fraser (1989). 
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their discussions of “women’s” role in the public sphere, the overall importance of allowing 
previously defined “private” issues in public debate “for women,” and the need for contestation 
within public debate about women and what “their” issues are. Perhaps this level of disjuncture 
between much-publicized media discussions of feminism, and current widespread rifts and 
dissensions within the feminist movement, is the area which requires most addressing by 
feminist and difference theorists at present. 

The legacy of work on the public sphere, however, despite these difficulties, has been and 
continues to be enormous in the influence it exerts on feminist work about mass media, their 
impact, and their audiences. In what follows, I discuss several examples of work influenced by 
this body of theory. These include Miriam Hansen’s (1991) master work on film entitled Babel 
and Babylon: Spectatorship in American Silent Film : Ellen Seiter’s (1999) book, Television and 
New Media Audiences : Julie D’Acci’s (1994) work on the production, crafting, and reception of 
the popular feminist television show Cagney and Lacey in Defining Women : and my own recent 
book, co-authored with Elizabeth Cole, entitled Speaking of Abortion: Television and Authority 
in the Lives of Women (Press and Cole 1999). 

Babel and Babylon is a tour de force. In a book that is not normally identified with 
feminist theory, Hansen ambitiously sets out to re-think and re-integrate the entire universe of 
feminist film theory as we know it. First challenging historical studies of film reception that 
falsely universalize the role of “working-class” and immigrant women in developing modes of 
film reception, Hansen, drawing from current theories of the public sphere as elaborated in 
Habermas, Negt, and Kluge," operationalizes current feminist theoretical insights into the 
importance of race, ethnicity, and class, as well as gender, in establishing the forms and 
boundaries of film spectatorship. A scholar of Valentino—and much of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of the contradiction between his mass of female fans, and the patriarchal ways in 
which they were “positioned” by his film image—Hansen addresses communication theory at 
many levels, in many arenas, including the following: historical theories of the public sphere; 


See Habermas (1974, 1989a, 1989b, 1992), and Negt and Kluge (1988). 
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psychoanalytic modes of feminist film theory; queer theory and the analysis of film 
representation. In a unique work Hansen employs the insights of feminist theory to challenge 
and develop each of these areas. 

Challenging theories of the public sphere which falsely locate early cinema as an almost 
entirely working-class amusement, Hansen argues that in fact early cinema was distinctive 
particularly for the mixing of class, ethnic, and gender boundaries™ which took place in the 
arenas of its reception. In this argument, Hansen confronts the work of other feminist theorists 
of the public sphere, but transcends it as well, using the critiques of theorists like Fraser to go 
beyond an argument that is often strictly about gender. Unlike so many other feminist public 
sphere theorists, she is able to incorporate categories of difference meaningfully into her 
theorization of the operation of the public sphere. 

Confronting psychoanalytic feminist fdm theory, Hansen does what for two decades has 
eluded that body of work: she effectively historicizes its claims, contextualizing them in terms of 
time and place. Painstakingly Hansen details the rise of what has become known as classical 
Hollywood cinema, and the gendered spectator positions which have been detailed in the 
feminist psychoanalytic film literature—more specifically, as Hansen herself states, she is 
concerned with elucidating “the conception of spectatorship in general, with the relationship 
between textually constructed positions of gendered subjectivity and historically available 
possibilities of reception, and with the role of the critical reader in constructing and mediating 
both of these terms” (1991: 251). In particular, Hansen calls attention to the ambiguous nature of 
female spectatorship as both cult of consumption and manifestation of an alternative public 
sphere. In this way she ties the psychoanalytic literature, a normally self-referential body of 
work referencing only research written in its own terms/ 111 to broader feminist debates about the 

vii Not race, however; there was very little interracial spectatorship in early cinema. 

yiii For an overview of psychoanalytic film literature, see Mayne (1993), Hansen (1991) and 
Penley (1988). This literature—as has psychoanalytic literature more generally— has been 
accused of falsely universalizing the experience of white middle-class women. 
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nature of a tie between the mass media and a peculiarly feminist public sphere. 

Hansen’s work foreshadowed a proliferation of works about the role of the media, from a 
feminist perspective, in the public sphere at present. Many of these focused on particular public 
incidents, and detailed the angles of interest to feminists. For example, the Clarence 
Thomas/Anita Hill public hearings sparked much interest and debate (Flax 1998; Morrison 1992; 
Fraser 1992). Fraser analyzes the public rhetoric surrounding the trial from a feminist 
perspective which illustrates how Anita Hill’s rhetoric was systematically deligitimized by those 
conducting the hearing and determining the rules by which it would proceed, in press coverage 
of it, and in reports of public response to it, while when Clarence Thomas made essentially 
similar claims, he was believed and even exalted in the popular reaction to the hearings (1992). 

Similarly provocative was the very public trial of OJ Simpson, the black sports and media 
star accused of murdering his wife and her boyfriend (McLaughlin 1995). This trial was of 
particular interest for feminist interpreters in that, in public discourses about it, feminist 
discourses about domestic fiolence clashed with other discourses concerning racial 
discrimination in the American criminal justice system. Feminist accounts have analyzed the 
respective hearings given to each, and the relationship between them, various media, and other 
arenas of public debate. 

A feminist book like Julie D’Acci’s Defining Women: Television and the Case of 
Cagney and Lacey is an example of the new, contextualized research about media, its audience, 
and the public discourses it generates. The book focuses on all of the influences that dialogically 
combine and struggle to produce the text of the Cagney and Lacey show as it emerged. In this 
case, the audience was one of the important influences, though by no means the only factor, 
contributing to the final product. D’Acci cleverly illustrates, using a combination of methods 
including archival research, ethnographic interviewing, and textual analysis, the careful policing 
of the boundaries of the representation of feminity, both as regards appearance and action, by 
those holding the power in prime-time commercial television production in the U.S. 

Painstakingly D’Acci illustrates how, even when feminists are centrally involved as writers, 
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actresses, and producers, as was true in the case of the Cagney and Lacey prime-time television 
drama, their contributions are subtly (and not-so-subtly) modified to bring their sometimes 
pathbreaking qualities more in line with the reproduction of dominant modes of femininity. 
Particularly striking was the reaction of network executives to the screen presence of Meg 
Foster, the first actress cast as policewoman Christine Cagney. Deemed too masculine and 
aggressive—and too “dykey” by some studio executives—she was replaced by Sharon Gless, 
whom one reviewer described as “blonde, single, [and] gorgeous in the imposing manner of 
Linda Evans on Dynasty ” (cited in D’Acci 1994: 35). D’Acci succinctly illustrates how such 
attributes of characters as clothes, makeup, hairstyles, and speech become the battlegrounds on 
which the wars of femininity (and heterosexuality) are fought in the arena of television. 
Deviations from the norm are strongly—and effectively—policed, as D’Acci’s depth illustration of 
this one case clearly shows. D’Acci’s book is an extremely effective for illustrating the way 
political, economic, and other factors structure the public sphere for women. Her work serves as 
a warning against the tendency to idealize the mass-mediated public sphere as a place in which 
dialogue operates relatively free of such constraints. We see through her work both that these 
constraints are many, and that women in the media audience — as well as those involved in the 
creative process on the other end — struggle to break through them. 

Current feminist work on audience reception of media is conducted under the shadow of 
feminist and other theorizations of the public sphere. The new trends in audience research 
consist of examining specific segments of the audience, in cultural context, posing the kinds of 
questions which have come to characterize research driven by the aradigm of the public sphere. 
So, for example, Ellen Seiter’s new book Television and New Media Audiences (1999) consists 
in a series of small-scale ethnographic studies of media consumption in different cultural 
contexts (in various preschools; in families whose parents attend a parenting discussion group; in 
fundamentalist families). Seiter uses each of these settings to probe questions about the 
consonance between public debate about social and political issues, and the consumption, 
interpretation, and use of mass media, particularly television. What is distinctively feminist 
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about her book is the minute attention she pays to the cultural assumptions about mothering, 
teaching, and children, and their relationship to mass media, television in particular, and the way 
she uses close ethnographic data to expose many of these assumptions as ideological. 

My own recent book with Elizabeth Cole, Speaking of Abortion: Television and 
Authority in the Lives of Women , examines women’s reception of television in the context of 
broader political, social, and moral debates about the abortion issue, as these take place in what 
we argue are the normal public or semi-public arenas in which many women discuss such issues. 
Drawing both from the British feminist cultural studies work, and from feminist theories of the 
public sphere as embodied in the work of Nancy Fraser and others, we seek to investigate the 
locales of public discussion and debate among women when they examine an issue which has 
both important public and private dimensions. In order to locate women’s political talk, we 
argue, it must be sought in non-conventional settings. Traditionally-defined political venues 
have often been male-dominated; but this does not mean that women’s opinions are formed and 
expressed only in the private realm. Customary divisions between these spheres — which 
characterize much of the non-feminist political and public opinion literature — must be broken 
down if women’s political opinions and discussions are to be investigated effectively. And it is 
in these opinions that the true influence of the mass media is to be found. Our work illustrated 
that reception study can no longer take place in isolation from the social, political, and moral 
questions which give it scholarly weight and importance: the new face of audience study 
connects it inherently with these broader questions, and contextualizes reception culturally and 
politically. 

The dependence of the operation of the public sphere on mass media channels has 
highlighted, in this literature and in feminist literature at large, the importance of new 
technological developments to all of these discussions about the way public debate operates, and 
the factors which limit it, in our society. This introduces a third major area of feminist debate, 
and the last we will discuss here: the literature about new technologies, their impact on women 
and feminism, and the nature of technology itself. 
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3. New Technologies and the Body: Feminism at the Postmodernist Margins 

The issue of new technologies, in communication and elsewhere, has been approached 
by feminist theorists in our field from a variety of perspectives. Paradoxically perhaps, the 
subject of technology has led to a variety of philosophical works connecting this issue to the 
dichotomy between the technological and the natural, and the way our dichotomous thinking has 
been constructed culturally. There have been several seminal works in feminist theory which 
have encouraged this line of argument. In particular, the work of Judith Butler (1990, 1993) has 
been extremely influential in problematizing the link between “sex” and “gender.” In her most 
famous work, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (1990), Butler writes 
about the relation of discourse to the construction of subjectivity, arguing (with Foucault) that 
there is no subject prior to the discursive.® In this work, Butler introduces what has become 
known as a “performance theory” of sex. Essentially, Butler believes that sexual and gender 
identities, rather than being natural attributes of human beings, are constructed through the 
cultural performance of identities. As Hausman notes, “Butler’s purpose in writing Gender 
Trouble is to unsettle the premises of both feminist politics and theory insofar as each relies on 
the idea of an identity that precedes the subject of feminism” (1995: 177). These arguments 
clearly contradict the orthodoxies of the cultural feminism which was influential in the seventies 
and eighties, which held as self-evident the existence of two genders, and based its feminist 
arguments on this assumption. Hausman explains Butler’s polemical goal by noting that her 
“argument against ‘gender’ is one whose real target is the politics of identity that have supported 
feminist theorizing and political action in recent years” (1995: 177). 

Inspired by Foucault, Butler, and others writing in this vein, many of whom have been 
enormously influential in feminist theory generally, the feminist theorist (and former biologist) 
Donna Haraway has produced an elaborate set of writings which challenge our most basic 

ix I am extremely indebted on this point to Hausman (1995). In this section generally, I am 
extremely indebted to conversations with Craig Robertson. 
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assumptions about the nature of technology, and its role in society. These writings begin from 
Butler’s assumption that the relationship between sex and gender must be problematized. In fact, 
Haraway insists that “the ongoing tactical usefulness of the sex/gender distinction in life and 
social sciences has had dire consequences for much of feminist theory, tying it to a literal and 
functionalist paradigm despite repeated efforts to transcend those limits in a fully politicized and 
historicized concept of gender” (1991: 38). x 

Perhaps the most famous metaphor Haraway constructs is the notion of the cyborg, which 
pervades her most famous work, Simians. Cyborgs, and Women: The Reinvention of Nature 
(1991). The cyborg is a figure which breaks down the boundaries between the technological and 
the human. As Haraway describes it on the first page of her book, 

A cyborg is a hybrid creature, composed of organism and machine. But, 
cyborgs are compounded of special kinds of machines and special kinds of 
organisms and appropriate to the late twentieth century. Cyborgs are...made of, 
first, ourselves and other organic creatures in our unchosen lug-technological” 
guise as information systems, texts, and ergonomically controlled labouring, 
desiring, and reproducing systems. The second essential ingredient in cyborgs is 
machines in their buise, also, as communication systems, texts, and self-acting, 
ergonomically designed apparatuses. (1991: 1) 

What Haraway seeks to demonstrate, in part through the metaphor of the cyborg, is the 
artificiality of the boundaries which constitute our customary categories of gender, infused as 
they are with notions that some parts of human life are natural, and others cultural. Haraway 
seeks to deconstruct these boundaries, exposing them as fluid, the products of history and 
ideology. 

Haraway and others writing in this general tradition have thrown open new possibilities 
for the role of gender in establishing “identity”; in fact, the very notion of “identity” has been 
x This passage (among others) is cited in Hausman (1995: 8). 
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substantively transformed in their paradigm, from a phenomena which was previously 
understood to be fixed, immutable, and largely determined, to one which is fluid, shifting, and 
always in the process of creating new understandings of itself. These ideas have been quite 
central for a great deal of feminist theory, which has undergone a major paradigmatic shift in 
their wake. We are only just beginning to understand the consequences of these transformative 
notions for feminist theory in general, and feminist communication theory in particular. 

This transformation occurs not without struggle, of course. Dissenting voices object to 
the discursive turn. Stabile (1994) takes on Haraway in a major polemical diatribe, in which she 
accuses her of focusing too facilely on the discursive in a postmodernist vein, at the expense of 
more concrete, political considerations. In an extended discussion of Haraway’s major works, in 
particular her theory of the cyborg, Stabile charges that Haraway, along with other postmodernist 
thinkers, shifts attention away from a focus on why texts become popular, which would examine 
the political impact of these texts in specific historical contexts. Instead, Stabile charges that 
Haraway “relies on the illusion that discourse can be wrenched free of its historical resonances 
and, thus purged, filled with counter-hegemonic interests” (1994:143). This misguided focus 
serves to obscure the operations of power, which a more materialist feminism would give us. 

To make her point more broadly, Stabile points out how Haraway is indebted to Foucault, 
and shares his views that power is diffuse, non-specific, and invisible, “everywhere and 
nowhere” (Stabile 1994:147). But according to Stabile this leads Haraway to embody one of the 
central contradictions of postmodernism, which is that capitalism’s power as a system is 
accepted as an overriding reality, while at the same time, postmodernism as a theory of 
knowledge claims that only local, and partial, knowledges can be sought (1994: 147-8). 

The importance of this for feminism, and the reason this position is untenable for Stabile, 
is that once we accept these premises, no real political connections can be made between 
postmodernist feminist theory and the world outside it. Stabile cites Hall’s critique of Foucault 
to to express this: 
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“Hall says of Foucault that he ‘saves for himself “the political” with his insistence 
on power, but he denies himself a politics because he has no idea of the “relations 
of force’” (1986: 49). The same might be said with respect to Haraway’s work, 
where the denial of a politics appears most vividly in the ideological 
underpinnings of the oppositional subject posited by Haraway and her proper 
sphere of activity. (1994:149) 

She continues elsewhere, “For technomanic feminists [like Haraway], apathy is manifested in a 
blinkered immersion in the delights of postmodernism” (Stabile 1994:154), or, to put it more 
simply, Haraway ignores the social and economic conditions which make popular the 
technomanic metaphors she writes about, and which might make it possible to formulate a 
political strategy and position. 

Of course, not all feminist theory about technology — not even all critical theory — has 
been guided by postmodernist theoretical perspectives. Others writing about new 
communication technologies employ different perspectives from which to analyze these 
phenomena, often in a much less metaphorical and/or discursive fashion than do Haraway and 
her followers. For example, there is a growing body of feminist work about computers and 
internet use which uses ethnographic and other more social class-grounded methods to document 
the differences between the way women and men use these technologies. Turkle (1995), and 
many of the essays in Cherny and Weise (1996) and Harcourt (1999) for example, illustrate that 
there are continuing gender differences in facility with computers, and with using the internet as 
a source of information. These books tackle topics like e-mail courtships, women’s first 
experiences with computer technologies, media fandom online, and the impact of the web on 
global networking. They are a first step toward the integration of feminist theory into empirical 
work on the web. 

These works leave many questions unanswered as to the relevance of what has been 
called “feminist methodology” to new frontiers of empirical work. My own forthcoming work 
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(with Sonia Livingstone), an examination of the ways in which children and adolescents use the 
internet in the context of their families/ 1 is conceived partly as an attempt to answer this 
question. Using a combination of ethnographic and interviewing methods, we seek to illustrate 
how computer use at home is beginning to restructure the organization of leisure time, and 
concomitantly, the relationships between children and children, and children and adults, in 
American and British families. Exploring gender differences, as well as class, ethnic, and racial 
differences, will be an important component of this work. Central to the tenets of feminist 
methodology, we seek to examine computer use contextually, holistically, and using dialogical 
methods of investigation. With these methods (which we combine with more traditional 
empirical methodologies), we seek to flesh out new theoretical perspectives about the 
embeddedness of technology in the everyday life of families with a discursive, ethnographic 
component. We therefore see our work as breaking new thoeretical ground, but also empirical in 
an ethnographic sense. Perhaps the difficulty I am having fitting this and other new feminist 
work into established categories and grids is indicative of the way paradigms in our field are in 
the process of a major transformation, partly brought on by the insights of new critical, feminist 
paradigms that re-map the boundaries between theoretical and empirical work. 


Conclusion 

I was asked to write in this essay about how recent developments in feminist theory can 
inform current communication theory generally. Each of the three areas of theoretical 
development I have detailed articulates in a unique way with more general theoretical 
developments in our field. Difference theory has sensitized communication scholars, feminist 
and others, to the blindnesses in our choice of research subjects and topics. It has challenged the 


xi This work is a continuation of a broader comparative project which Livingstone et. al. (1999) 
have been conducting for the past several years. 
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way we have centralized white, middle-class, heterosexual experience, in reflection of what is 
rhetorically normalized in our conventional academic, and everyday, categories and language. 
Certainly, in the wake of difference debates, many of which have taken place between feminist 
theorists in women’s studies contexts, many disciplines — not just communication — have 
become sensitized to this issue. 

Public sphere debates have been significant for our field as well. In fact, this is a sub¬ 
field that has been central both for communication theory and feminist theory simultaneously. 
The concept of the public sphere has opened up new frameworks facilitating the discussion of 
political and communicative participation, or the lack of it, in our society at present and 
historically. The transformation in our concepts of audience has also been significant for both 
feminist studies, which have spawned a great deal of audience literature, and for our field more 
generally. 

Postmodernist theory has been similarly far-ranging. Not just a feminist concept, it has 
nevertheless been formulated and developed widely by feminist theory. Feminist discussions of 
technology have been crucial to whatever detailed articulations of postmodernism have taken 
place over the last decade. These discussions have been particularly transformative of the way 
studies of new technological developments, many of which have been carried out outside the 
boundaries of feminist theory, have been framed. Few can make sense of new technologies 
without some level of reference to Haraway and others writing in her tradition. 

The debate between Haraway and Stabile illustrates what has come to be a crucial divide 
in feminist theory today. Some might call the current situation a war between those who demand 
a direct political programme as a criterion of “feminisf’-ness, and others who put their faith in 
the more lingusitic work of building — or perhaps, deconstructing — critical knowledge. In 
many cases, what this actually means is tearing down edifices of knowledge which can be seen 
as too facile, or as serving the purposes of discipline, structure, and control — rather than 
critique — in their method of construction. I have argued elsewhere (Press 1989, 1991) that 
feminist knowledge is inherently a critical mode of knowing, and that this is feminism’s essential 
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contribution to the disciplines it engages. Now, ten years later, the impact of feminist theory in 
this regard has become so widespread that in some ways, feminist theory as a distinct body of 
knowledge is difficult to define. Although I have tried to do so in this essay, I believe that the 
range of this discussion illustrates the almost impossibly diffuse nature of feminist theory, and 
feminist theoretical issues, today. 

Certainly feminist communication theory, in the several decades since its inception, has 
mirrored the diffuse impact of feminist theory more generally in the humanities and social 
sciences. In our field, feminist theory has challenged many of our most trusted assumptions. 
More critically, the political and epistemological insights of this body of work have made it 
impossible for us to proceed comfortably with business as usual, as we go about our typical 
academic and political activities and pursuits. In many arenas, and certainly in the 
communication field, feminism in the academy has at long last achieved its goal of challenging 
the biases and exclusions which have long characterized the pursuit of knowledge in many 
disciplines. It remains for us, however, to transform these epistemological breakthroughs into 
ones with actual political impact and effects, not only within the academy, but in the many real- 
world venues existing outside it as well. The discursive turn in many ways has appeared to move 
us further from this goal; yet I do not agree with Stabile that this is the inevitable outcome of the 
powerful thoeretical developments we have witnessed over the past 10-15 years. Perhaps their 
real value will become evident when discursive theories of power begin to affect us politically as 
well as linguistically in a progressive fashion. But we await the next ten years of feminist 
theorizing to usher us into this era. 
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